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THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

Ye nations born of Britain, 

Behold your royal sign ! 

Gold on black velvet written 

In skies below the Line, 

Like taper-shrine of Mary, 

Like shield of seraph-host ; 

For each in turn 

Those bright points burn 

By continent and coast. 

One star for snow and prairie. 

One for the island-home ; 

One for the belt 

Of bush and veld, 

One for the Barrier foam. 
5 



THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

Like head of horned eland, 
Like shape of gilded kite ; 

And the little star for New Zealand 
Just under the Austral Light, 



But never those starry daughters 
Are seen by the Mother's eyes. 
Never o'er English waters 
The faery cressets rise. 
Far must the hunter follow 
Who stalks such lordly prey ; 
Far thro' the dark 
Must plunge the barque 
In phosphorescent spray. 
Where the wet whale-fish wallow, 
And southern icebergs swim, 
Where sunset spills 
Along the hills 
New colours deep and dim ; 



THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

Where the white floe-field dmndles 

At touch of tropic seas, 
There the High Angel kindles 

The lamps that flame and freeze. 



So still the lesson showeth 

The worth of time and place ; 
Little the homester knoweth 

The majesty of race. 
But where round kingly Mitre 
The mountains bare their scalps, 
And winter spreads 
The glacier-beds 
Along the Southern Alps ; 
Where Sidney wave beats brighter 
Than sheen of peacocks* necks ; 
Where the long train 
By night doth strain 
Through the wild hills of Hex ; 



THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

By isles that hide with pine and moss 
Some dead volcano's pyre, — 

There will you find the Fiery Cross 
And hearts that burn like fire. 



y 



Guard, Britons, guard as symbol 

The crucifix of flame, — 
The shape that bids you tremble 

At thought of hero-shame : 
The hue that's clear and golden 
As heaven's own minted ore. 
Type of the faith 
Thro' scar and scathe 
Of some who've passed before. 
The spirit of ^es olden 
Has shown you sign anew ; 
Take for your test 
That crowning crest, 
As martyrs' seed should do. 



THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

Let the high Cross remind you 
Of whence your record runs — 

Your fathers* North behind you, 
And southward fare the sons ! 



THE SPIRIT OF HIDDEN PLACES 

Over the mountain's shoulder, round the 

unweathered cape, 
In lands beyond the skyline, there hides a 

nameless shape, — 
Whether of fiend or goddess no mortal well 

may know ; 
But when she speaks — with flushing cheeks, 

they one by one must go. 

To men in far old cities, scanning the curious 

chart, 
Her voice would sound at midnight, like 

music in the heart ; 

10 



THE SPIRIT OF HIDDEN PLACES ii 

Across the wrinkled parchment a glory 

seemed to fdl. 
And pageants pass like shapes in glass along 

the pictured walL 



She led the sails of Lisbon beyond the Aiiic 
shore. 

Winning a world of wonders by seas un- 
known before. 

She watched the sturdy captains of Holland's 
India fleet 

Planting thdr post on that grim coast where 
the two oceans meet. 



Yea, and in earlier ages, what ghostly race 

were they 
Who left the eastward waters to tread the 

inland way ? 



12 THE SPIRIT OF HIDDEN PLACES 

Who bore the gold of Ophir and built the 
tower of stone — 

But left no sign save empty mine, and ram- 
part overthrown. 



But others find their footsteps, and strike the 

trail anew. 
How fared the burghers onward across the 

wild Karoo ! 
And still, with hand at bridle and eyes that 

search the wind. 
With strain and stress the white men press 

that mocking sprite to find. 



We seek her by the valley, — she moves upon 

the height. 
The rdnbow stands athwart us to blind her 

from our sight. 



THE SPIRIT OF HIDDEN PLACES 13 

Along the sea-bound bastion her steps arc 

hid in spray, 
And though we dream, — with morning gleam 

the lustre dies away. 



Yet sometimes for a moment men think to 

feel her nigh. 
When first the lost Moon Mountain unveils 

to Stanley's eye ; 
Or when the Great White Wanderer beheld 

Zambesi leap 
With earthquake-stroke and sounding smoke 

down the stupendous steep. 



And then again we lose her, for lack of 

wizard skill, 
Only the message liveth that tells us, Further 

still! 



14 THE SPIRIT OF HIDDEN PLACES 

Yet could we come upon her, and seize, and 

hold her fast, 
The onward track would something lack of 

its old magic past. 

No secret on the ridges, no whisper in the 

air. 
No sense of paths untrodden, no shadow 

anywhere ; 
Earth robbed of half her glamour, and ocean 

void of awe — 
The proud pursuit that brings not fruit is 

man's eternal law. 



MOUNT ISLAND 

Stand we out from Santa Cruz, 

Santa Cruz of TenerifFe. 
Not a height that dares refuse 

Homage to its mountain-chief. 
From beside the guarded vault 

Where our Nelson's relics lie, 
Step by step, without a halt, 

They climb the southward sky. 

Lifted as on sea-gods' shields 
Stands the Warden of the Isles, 

Watcher of the pathless fields. 
Keeper of the pumice piles. 

Till St. Brandon come again 

On the rock that floats and flies, 
15 



1 6 MOUNT ISLAND 

He shall guard for Holy Sp^n 
The old monk*s paradise 

Plunging to the nether deeps, 

Brealdng from the riven sea, 
Piercing midmost air, he keeps 

Lordship over kingdoms three. 
Wider than the rainbow-arch 

Moves his wraith, of shadows spun. 
Wheeling with the stars that march. 

Unseen, beside the sun. 

When the Almagrurin sailed 

This was higher than their ken. 
Hanging, as the daylight failed, 

Cloud-like o*er the ships of men. 
When their doom shall burst in fire 

Round the Islands Fortunate, 
This may light, with torch and pyre. 

Their couch of dying state. 



MOUNT ISLAND 17 

Lost Atlantis lies below 

With her treasure and her dead ; 
All her cities* buried show 

Strewn with weed and coral-bed. 
Many a refuge-tower she lifts 

Fain her rightful realm to seek, 
Hung with flag of vapour-drifts— 

But none like Teide*s peak. 

Warrior-column, formed and fixed 

At the gateways of the West, 
Frost and fire of old were mixed 

In the carving of thy crest. 
Atlas of the elder world. 

Hiding the Hesperides, 
Still beneath thy feet are curled 

The folds of silken seas. 

Still the giant, chained and bound. 
Sleeps within his cave of ice, 



1 8 MOUNT ISLAND 

Waiting for the signal-sound — 
Never need it call him twice ! 

Still thine archipelago 

Inter-spaced with ocean-lakes 

Watches till thy beacons show 
When the mad monster wakes. 

Till that day in dreams they lie, 

Set in steel and amethyst. 
All the flush of sunset's sky 

Gathers into golden mist. 
Comes the night, divine and dark. 

Closing on the long sea miles. 
Blow, kind breeze^ and aid the barque 

That seeks the English Isles. 



•BY THE WESTERN ROUTE' 

We passed her in the Channel, 

The Saxon^ homeward bound ; 
Named from the race whose dwelling-place 

By every shore is found. 
The red streak on her funnel, 

Her hull the sea's own grey ; 
Above her smoke the signal spoke, 

" All's well," to cheer our way. 

And she, with lusty weather, 

(Heaven hold her all the while !) 

The Needles past, draws home at last 
Beyond the Garden Isle. 

And they that fared together 

By many ways shall part ; 
19 



20 *BY THE WESTERN ROUTE* 

And blood whence sprung the nations young 
Flow back to England's heart. 

But we are for the islets, 

Where breaks the dr^on-leaf, 
Where mists are spread round the haught 
head 

Of lordly TenerifFe. 
And led by porpoise-pilots 

And fish that mock the bird, 
We watch all night the five-starred light, 

Far down beyond the Verde. 

Till round the Cape's rock-fortress 

The dark wave bears us on ; 
Till that great cleft behind is left. 

The Gates of lone St. John ; 
And so by reef and buttress. 

And surges rolling rough. 
By sanded dune and low lagoon 

To Durban's wooded BluflF. 



*BY THE WESTERN ROUTE' 21 

She loves not ships sea-faring. 

The great south land we know ; 
No harbour breaks, no haven makes 

A place for keels to go. 
No river leads the daring 

Her hinterland to win ; 
Yet o'er the sea her pathways be, 

And many tread therein. 

God keep from rocks of Ushant 

The fleets of Afric's flags, 
From the black swirl where currents whirl 

Round the Agulhas crags ! 
But let the Lion couchant 

That watches Table Bay, 
See them go forth to east and north 

And bear our race for aye ! 



OLD ST. THOMAS' CHURCHYARD, 
DURBAN 

No English willow for our English dead ; 
The soft flamboyant shades their southern 
sleep. 
In the spare grass syringa blooms are shed, 

And lithe Virginias creep 
Over the stone where the swift lizards 
tread. 
The rose is here, but with a faint per- 

ftime; 
And, standing 'thwart the hedge, the 
kafir-boom 
Holds in mid-air its tufts of poppy red. 

22 



OLD ST. THOMAS' CHURCHYARD 23 

Worship has gone, but Peace has never left 
The church deserted, with the toppling 
tower 
And the dead creeper. Time can make no 
theft 

Of her unpassing hour. 
For Time in this retreat seems wing-bereft. 
The world is all apart — far, far away 
The eyes scarce catch the shapes of Bluff 
and Bay, 
Where tree and gable leave an opening cleft. 

Slowly the great gate opens, as 'twere loth 
To yield its sombre pathways to our tread ; 

Slowly we saunter, reading thro' thick growth 
The records of the dead. 

The s{nrit of the place demands an oath 
Of ^ence and of endless quietness. 
Yet many here on whom the lilies press 

Had little space for reverie or sloth. 



24 OLD ST. THOMAS' CHURCHYARD 

Far off at times they seem — ^and yet how near, 
Those days of simpler manner, sterner life : 
The settler-days of hatchet, gun, and spear, , 

Of hardship and of strife. 
Labour and action try the pioneer, 

But not the heart-ache easier dreamers 

know, 
Else had he never built and founded so, 
Nor we, who follow, traced his footsteps here. 

Strange temple ! where the savage horde of 
old 
Raised their round huts, and cleared their 
tilling-place. 
Now thou hast rest and slumber to enfold 

Those of another race. 

Does peace come never till the pulse be cold ? 

Here, surely, could the living find her too. 

Yet must we win her — there is much to do, 

And this land's charter still but half-unrolled. 



OLD ST. THOMAS' CHURCHYARD 25^ 

Lo ! evening falls ; far over Mariannhill 

The sunset hangs, and the rich after-glow 
Sets the dark woods on fire ; the air is still, 

The grey bats come and go, 
A thousand insects cWrp in chorus shrill, 
The firefly wanders with its elfin light ; 
And the young moon grows on the speedy^ 
night 
That gathers round us ere we leave the hill. 



DICK KING 

'TwAS time indeed to pay the meed, 

Thou leader of the line, 
In all our land no stone should stand 

More broadly based than thine. 

From lesser life of doubt and strife, 

Self-soiled our every aim, 
Through shadowy days, thro* mist and haze. 

We look to catch thy flame. 

We by the rule of sect or school 

Have bound our narrow heart. 

But thou art held with those of eld — 

The little band apart, 
26 



DICK KING 27 

Who would not ask what gain the task, 
Who bore the child-like mind, 

Linked to the will that worketh still 
The purpose of mankind. 

'Twas by our bay, where foemen lay, 

The mighty race began ; 
Thro* drift and kloof on flying hoof 

Swept the unconquered man. 

Along the strand by stone or sand, 
By bush-track and by brine. 

His horse's dint was but the print 
Of England's signet sign. 

And all his race who hold their place 
'Twixt Tintwa and the sea — 

Yea, those also who northward go 
Where the great waters be. 



28 DICK KING 

Where mountains lie from sky to sky^ 
And seem to bound the sphere — 

May look to-day to Durban Bay, 
And claim their pioneer. 

Man and the horse — the same sole force 

Of old a world to bear. 
Still at our need we find the steed, 

— ^God send the man be there ! 



CONGELLA 

We drifted by the island-beach, 

That glad and golden day. 
^' Winter *' we call, in English speech, 

Our time of June or May ; 
Yet never Indian-summer smiled 

More sweetly on the West, 
Than that strange winter, soft and 
mild. 

By which this shore is blest. 
Northward the sun was stooping low 

0*er the Berea hill, 
No breeze in all wide heaven would 
blow 

The slackened sail to fill. 

29 



30 CONGELLA 

Widely the town and port were spread 

Along the curving main ; 
From Clairmont to the harbour head 

Each point stood bold and plain. 
Beside the wharves, in giant state, 

The big-huUed steamers lay, 
And sailing-ships, with timber-freight 

From far off Norroway. 
And all was like a breathless dream. 

Scarce sleeping, scarce awake ; 
Naught moving save the ocean stream 

That feeds our broad sea-lake. 

Swiftly the sun came down and sunk — 

Right clear we could behold 
In Stella's woods each topmost trunk 

Stand black against his gold. 
And all the colours of the scene 

Were changing in our s^ht ; 
The tropic blaze, the southern sheen 

Took on a softer light. 



CONGELLA 31 

There came upon the flashing bay 

And on its wooded shores. 
The sober shades of Highland grey 

Or purple English moors. 

We saw their tints in turn expire, 

And all grow dark and dull, 
Save that a sphere of faery fire 

Was shapen round our hull. 
In magic mist we seemed to swim, 

The wave was as the air. 
For all things showed remote and dim, 

Nor firmness anywhere. 
We hung, scarce breathing, in a ring 

By strange enchantment drawn. 
And grudged the pulse that beat to bring 

Such evening back to dawn, 

And then the moon rose, full and round 
Above the looming Bluff ; 



32 CONGELLA 

And still we moved without a sound, 

And no heart cried, *' Enough." 
Till on the flat showed window-fleams, 

And sails of anchored boats, 
And houses built betwixt the streams 

That filled the narrow moats. 
Quaint dwellings, wrought of sea-soaked 
wood. 

Half-cottage and half-ship ; 
The weed and shingle, as they stood, 

Had pressed them in their grip. 
As o*er the boat's low side we dashed 

To draw her to the sand. 
Like molten fire the wet wave flashed 

On streaming foot and hand. 

So, resting by the half-shut door. 
We watched, through lattice chinks. 

The moon begin her chain once more 
Of ever-breaking links. 



CONGELLA 33 

You might have thought this place had 
ne'er, 

Since winds began to blow, 
Felt the wild currents of the air 

From star to star that flow. 
Yet had we seen that silver lake 

Boil like a mimic sea. 
And heard her landward billows shake 

The roots of bush and tree ; 
Had seen the porpoise plunge in spray 

Beneath the glancing oar, 
And turned the hunted sail to bay 

By the Congella shore. 

Go never back by light of day. 
Ye that have thus drawn nigh ; 

Still keep the picture dim and grey 
Beneath the imtroubled sky ; 

Still let the kindled lantern swing 
Unblown by any storm ; 



34 CONGELLA 

Still mark what shapes the moon may fling 

O'er tree or living form ; 
And feel the lap of gentle wave 

As pools begin to fill. 
Earth has enough of winds that rave — 

Keep this one haven still. 



DAY AND NIGHT UP-COUNTRY 

O'er the unshaded veld 

The ruthless sun 
Pauses, as though he felt 

His course half run. 

The noontide world stands still 

And gasps for air ; 
Lifts every breathless hill 

A forehead bare. 

Along the quivering ground 

The heat-haze hangs, 
Casting a mirage round 

The aloe fangs. 

35 



36 DAY AND NIGHT UP-COUNTRY 

Down by the dam, knee-deep, 

A brooding band, 
like statues seen in sleep 

The cattle stand. 



And stretched beside them lies 

Their Kafir herd. 
Watching with narrowed eyes 

The weaver bird. 

In the hot glare, how near 

The distance seems ! 
The league-long hills show clear 

Through all our dreams : 

Hills in whose giant tower 

Soft darkness hides, 
And whence at evening's hour 

Her shadow glides. 



DAY AND NIGHT UP-COUNTRY 37 

Blest moment ! quickly come — 

Thy breeze we know, 
Waking the lips grown dumb. 

The pulses slow. 

Come with thy starry sky, 

A boundless deep ; 
Under thy quiet eye 

We would not sleep, 

But watch the lonely land 

Her breast unfold. 
When night's grey coloiu^ stand 

Athwart the gold ; 

See the long mountains bend. 

And take new shape, 
Strange shadows to descend 

And mists to drape ; 



38 DAY AND NIGHT UP-COUNTRY 

Till morning's lighter air 

Blows up from far. — 
Day, thou art wondrous fair 

By sun or star ! 



PRESTER JOHN 

When Gama left lisboa 

Elect of prince and priest, 
To trace beyond Algoa 

The sea-way to the East, 
The kingly lips that blessed his ships 

And bade them journey on. 
The mandate gave, by land or wave 

To search for Prester John. 

His cross was on the heaven, 

A flash of starry gold. 
To him was knowledge given 

Of all things thought and told. 
Through all his land with gem-like sand 

A stream of jewels flowed, 

39 



40 PRESTER JOHN 

And deep and wide, a mighty tide, 
His royal horsemen rode. 

And captains staunch and daring 

Set forth that king to meet ; 
By wastes and waters faring 

They sought his hidden seat. 
Valley and plain laid bare in vain 

Their secrets to the quest, 
For none hath found,^^the whole world round, 

That kingdom of the blest. 

But still the spell is binding. 

Although the hope hath flown, 
Each his own pathway finding 

All fearless and alone. 
No monarch mild hath ever smiled 

On any flag we bear. 
Nor priestly hands have blessed the bands 

That wander everywhere. 



PRESTER JOHN 

We glide by isle and river. 

We climb from ridge to peak. 
In all the winds that shhrer 

We hear some accent speak. 
And oft at eve, ^dien sonbeams leave 

The wave-world deep and dark. 
Hung like a ghost *twixt sea and coast 

Goes past a phantom barque. 

Or in the mountain-passes. 

Where the wet vapour dings. 
We catch through drifting masses 

A gleaming as oi wings. 
The wraith that led the sea-kings dead 

For ever lures us on ; 
No rest have they by night or day 

Who follow Presto' John. 



THE SHIP THAT PASSES NOT 

Once in a year the galleon ghostly^rey 

For ever rounding the forbidden Cape — 

To her not Hopeful — seems to half 

escape 

The enchanted wave, and sweeps into the 

Bay, 

All lampless through the night ; till dawn 

of day 

Strikes pale upon her down the mountain 

side. 

And the dark hull dies colourless away. 

The thin sails slacken, and the turning 

tide 

Sucks the doomed ship from shores where 

mortal men abide. 
42 



THE SHIP THAT PASSES NOT 43 

Then, as she veers, dim figures on her deck 

Bend worn and wistful faces on the town. 

Faces that feel, though the whole world 

should drown. 

They still must drive that storm-defying 

wreck. 
And bleached lips mutter, " Care not for 
the check, 
Only their hills are still as once we knew. 
Strange streets, strange manners, — keels 
that take no reck 
Of wind or tide ; the curse that once we 
drew 
Seems sleeping, save for us, or ' these had 
proved it true. 

" Ah, for the days when earth was lone and 

wide ! 
Too near each other now the peoples lie. 
Once, when the six moons ended, not an 

eye 



44 THE SHIP THAT PASSES NOT 

But flashed its signal, as our Holland*s 

pride, 
The. Great East Indiamen, stood in, to ride 

Under the shadow of the Lion Peak. 
But now men marvel little ; all uneyed 
The frequent sails strike seaward week by 
week. 
They follow other lights, and know not what 
they seek. 

" But we had plainer purpose, firmer hands. 
Along the deep we marked our highway 

plain 
From Texel to the isles of India's main. 
And looked in passing on a hundred lands. 
The high sun warmed .us then — but now it 
stands 
Far off, and seen through mists of blotted 
red, 
That hide the stars we followed ; all the 
bands 



THE SHIP THAT PASSES NOT 45 

Of the shrunk globe are narrowed to a 
thread. 
We die among the quick, and live among the 
dead/^ 

So might they speak, — nor these, methinks, 
alone ; 
For still we prove the moral of their tale. 
We too beat ever up against the gale 
Round shrouded peaks, that never can be 

known. 
Yet hold us like the old magnetic stone. 
We too at times have sense of changing 
things. 
And murmur vain reproach — till, bolder 
grown, 
We woo the tempest for the hope it 
brings. 
Still bearing on our barques the curse of 
ceaseless wings. 



^ 



THE WATCHERS OF THE CAPE 

In the shadow of Table Mountain 

Who sleeps shall return, men say. 
No draught out of Lethe fountdn 

Can wash the soft spell away. 
The sun, in its rise or setting, 

Flings the shadow the half-world round. 
And hearts that were nigh forgetting 

Turn back to the Matchless Mound. 

And some are asleep in the shadow 

Who shall not go forth again ; 
They rest in a greener meadow 

Than turf of valley or plain. 

'Neath the cliiF-caves* deep foundations, 

'Neath the shoals and the snow-white sands, 
46 



THE WATCHERS OF THE CAPE 47 

Lie the captains of many nations 
In their ships of many lands. 

From the flats of the slow Salt River 

Where the sand-choked tide flows weak, 
To the foam and the spray that quiver 

On the rocks by the Gama Peak ; 
And round to the Point of Dangers 

Where the naked Needles slope, 
The hulls of the old sea-rangers 

Are watching their Cape of Hope. 

Oh, never a cape stands guarded 

On the whole curved globe like this ! 
By giant pinnacles warded. 

And reefs where the sea-snakes hiss. 
And below where the brimming waves dip 

At the great Apostles' feet, 
Stand galleon and frigate and slave-ship, 

A ghostly sentinel fleet. 



48 THE WATCHERS OF THE CAPE 

Tall carracks for Lisbon freighted 

With Indian jewel and spice ; 
Sails for which London waited, 

And keels from the Zeeland ice. 
No longer shall hatred wrong them, 

Or thought of a foeman feared ; 
And Diaz is chief among them 

By right of the course he steered. 

High Admiral over all men 

Who follow the eastward way, 
His spirit seems ever to call men 

To the game that heroes play. 
And the hosts of the strong make answer 

Hot-hearted and bold of mouth ; 
And the races to north of Cancer 

Keep lordship over the south. 

The prows of the world are rounding 
The crags like a dragon's teeth. 



THE WATCHERS OF THE CAPE 49 

Though never a song comes sounding 

To the leaders laid beneath ; 
And never the wild tornado 

Shall harry them from the shore. 
They sleep in the mountain's shadow, 

And depart from it no more. 



SIMON VAN DER STELL 

Southward ever the Dutchmen steered, 

Southward with right good will. 
No more the sea-worn sailor feared 

The Cape of Table Hill. 
No longer frowned the savage land 

With famine fierce and fell, 
For bounteous were the heart and hand 

Of Simon van der Stell. 

Not as the rest, for greed of spoil, 

He ruled by Table Bay. 
In new-built barn and seeded soil 

His little kingdom lay. 

Cornfield and garden, oak and vine, 

He loved and tended well. 
50 



SIMON VAN DER STELL 51 

" Who plants a tree is friend of mine," 
Quoth Simon van der Stell. 

All in a pleasant vale was laid 

The dorp that bears his name. 
With bough of fruit and leaf of shade 

To bless the founder's aim. 
Here oft he sat in simple state, 

A kindly tale to tell, 
And children kept the birthday ftte 

Of Simon van der Stell. 

Yet not beside the guarded Cape 

His narrowed fancy dwelt ; 
Not only in the golden grape 

Was all the flame he felt. 
He knew the thought that feeds and fills, 

The ceaseless northward spell ; 
Three hundred miles to the Copper Hills 

Rode Simon van der Stell. 
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The exiles of the frugal French 

A southern refuge sought ; 
He bade them prove, by hedge and trench. 

The skill their fathers taught. 
He watched his race of sturdy boers, 

He saw their numbers swell ; 
" Send wives for lusty bachelors," 

Wrote Simon van der Stell. 

Full thirty years her quiet charm 

The Cape-land o'er him cast, 
Till at Constantia's favoured farm 

He turned to rest at last. 
The builders from the Haarlem wreck 

Dug deep and founded well ; 
But chief of all their work to deck 

Was Simon van der Stell. 

True statesman of that elder day, 
The Dutchman's praise be thine ! 
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Nor lesser claim need Britons lay 

To kinship of thy line. 
Two races at our councils sit, 

One nation yet to dwell ; 
And both are heirs, by worth and wit, 

Of Simon van der Stell. 



A CAPE HOMESTEAD 

Just that glimpse of the Table Rock 

Seems the key to the breathless spell. 
Never, you'd say, could the wild wind shock 

A single leaf from the oaks of Stell. 
Four white gables, with scroll and bend, 

Lettered and dated, nobly wide ; 
Red roof, and the shutters, end to end, 

Flung back at the lattice side. 

Sleep for ever seems nestling there. 

All uncounted the hours go by. 
Silent sits in his deep old chair 

That white-haired man, with the dreaming 
eye. 
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Does he think, as the shadows fall. 

And the swift bats skim in the evening 
glow, 

Of the haunting voices that used to call 
Through the doorways long ago ? 

Think of the days when the young folks 
made 
Mirth and music beneath that roof, 
Danced at night in the moon's soft shade, 

And rode and hunted by kop and kloof ? 
Yes, and the time when the boys would trek, 
When the Cape cart stood by the open 
door. 
Till they watched it rounding the far-ofF 
nek . . . 
And another came back no more. 

Oh, white nest, but thy birds are far ; 
East and northward the strong sons go : 
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One where the lone Nyanzas are, 

One where the shoak of the Orange flow. 

One is treadii^ the world's wide path 
In crowded cities beyond the seas ; 

And one found rest, in the hour of wrath, 
On a warrior's couch of ease. 

Bid them come back again — those that 
can. 

Lead them hither o'er berg and veld. 
Comely woman and proper man, 

Let them kneel where of old they knelt. 
Would they not in a moment take 

Step and voice from the years long fled ? 
— ^Just as soon might the dead one wake 

From his wild Shangani bed ! 

Yet he waiteth, the grey old sire, 

On the pillared stoep, by the creeping 
vines. 
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The low sun wraps him with rosy fire, , 
And the thin gum-shadows are drawn like 
lines. 
The Kafir, driving the great-horned herds, 

Passes, crooning a quiet tune ; 
And the mountains mutter, too low for 
words, 
** We shall comfort him very soon." 



MOUNT HANGKLIP, QUEENSTOWN 

When to that mountain's crest I clung, 
Blown by the wind that wraps the stars, 

A century's last sunset hung 

0*er the wide west in crimson bars. 

Beneath me, like a moulded map, 
The wrinkles of the veld-land lay ; 

One mighty kloof *s titanic gap 

Showed its black streak against the grey. 

The moon came up, as full and round 

As the completed century, 

Looking, it seemed, beyond our bound 

Through the deep aeons yet to be. 
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But vain to seek from sky or star 
The secrets of the hidden days ; 

Nor written on the rocks they are, 
Nor buried underneath our ways. 

Impassive nature sees us go, 

No sign the mighty mother gives, 

As down a thousand valleys flow 

The streams that gather all that lives. 

A hundred years before, no foot 
Of white man's race had ever trod 

Those ridges where the aloes shoot, 
And the mimosa breaks the sod. 

And this strong mountain, with the neck 
Of war-horse, and the lion-flanks, 

Stands o'er the hills, and doth not reck 
The vanguard of our earth-born ranks. 



6o MOUNT HANGKUP 

Type of the land that hears no prayer^ 
That will not let her message forth. 

Whose only answer is the rare 
Still whisper of the magic north. 

Oh, quiet scene, oh, depth and height I 
Speak to our bosoms — let us feel 

The pure inbreathings of thy night 
Thrill like cool air on burning steel I 

A moment let the beacon show 

More faintly in the northward sky ; 

We shall not find it — but we know 
We needs must follow till we die. 



CIRCE OF THE BERG 

Those deserts by the midland sea 

Have their own sphinx ; and what hast 

thou, 
Land of veiled breast and hidden brow, 

For thy protective deity ? 

Right well we know her temple lies 
Beyond the sources of thy streams, 
Beyond the hill of pearls that gleams 

In all thy sunsets' amber skies. 

Upon her altar we have laid 

Wealth of much worth from many hoards ; 

The spoils of many ocean-lords 
Are tangled in the tropic shade ; 
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Or heaped with shells along the spray 
By the wrecked galleon's bristled back ; 
Or scattered on the tiger's track ; 

And blood of men marks all the way. 

And in the dust their bones are pressed. 
The monument of vain mischance. 
Or did they catch in one last glance 

The mystic maiden of their quest ? — 

Along the topmost Dragon-peaks, 
Coiled like a snake about the rocks, 
With scarlet lilies in her locks, 

And scarlet flushes on her cheeks : 

And, leaning o'er the embattled marge. 
She holds an ivory cup aloft, 
Torn from some elephant that oft 

Had led the forest-crashing charge. 
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Flame pulsus through her eyes like waves, 
And through her hands the wine-drops 

splash. 
Scarring deep fissures as they flash 

Down the old bushmen's painted caves. 

* Ye pass," she cries, " bemused and blind ! 

Ye seek me, but ye seek in vain. 

Through bush and desert still must strain 
The long procession of your kind. 

" Ye take my silence for a boon, 

Beneath my gates ye pitch your camp. 
And waken by the stifled lamp, 

And shudder at the blood-red moon. 

** By frenzy fired, ye rise to slay : 
Host against host, your battles roll 
All night — till with remorse of soul 

Ye stare aghast through morning grey. 
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" And, cleaving through your cannon-smoke, 
My thunder smites you on the lips, 
And from your hands the weapon slips. 

Half-lifted for the bootless stroke. 



^* Yet all the while my secret calls 

From cave, and kloof, and buds like beads. 

And here and there some dreamer reads 
The writing on my mountain-walls : 

** Some dreamer of unwritten lore, 

Who loiters in forgotten ways. 

And hangs o*er shell and flower, and strays 
For ever by the endless shore. 

" But those who ride begirt with steel. 
Even as Pharaoh shall they be. 
Hard-hearted, yet the stiffened knee 

Shall loosen, and the chariot-wheel. 
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" Others have bowed their necks to bear, 
Queens of the isles and orient lands 
Have worn your s^net on their hands, — 

But no such fetters I will wear ! 



** I will not laugh, I will not weep, 
I will not answer when ye cry. 
The quiet of my empty sky 

Stands round you like a frozen deep. 

" Your ships against my shoals are torn, 
Your mines are empty, and the dust 
That binds your corpses like a crust 

Is shaken from my robe in scorn ! 

" And only those who learn my spell 
At moments shall have speech of me. 
A little of my ways they see, — 

And what they see, they cannot tell." 
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Strange mistress, is it even so ? 

What holds us then around thy feet ? 

We cannot read the charm complete, 
And yet, methinks, we cannot go. 

Break the thin bonds that bind us down. 
And bid us sit, and rule with thee 
From midmost peak to utmost sea, 

Ringed with the stars that deck thy crown 

Or free us to our weaker wills, 
Let us depart, and feel no more 
The enchantment of thy silver shore. 

The magic of thy hidden hills. 



GIVES ROMANI 

White race, around this half-won land 

Your slender chain is flung. 
Whether from Holland's sea-swept strand 

Your ancient stock is sprung ; 
Whether the records of your line 

Proclaim the Huguenot ; 
Or whether, bearing Britain's sign, 
From teeming towns by Clyde or Tyne 

Ye come as overflow : — 

Full often will your thoughts leap back 

To catch the older charm, 

The busy street, the rustic track, 

The sea-port, or the farm. 
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Yet let not misty memories press 

Too close upon the brow ; 
Let them be dear — ^yet none the less 
Turn mind and heart to raise and bless 

The land that holds you now. 

Let the swart tribes that round you fare 

Live scatheless and apart. 
Do ye, white workers, fearless share 

The tasks of mine and mart. 
The men who sailed, and found, and 
fought. 

They too can delve and build, 
And carve the image of their thought, 
And raise again the soul that wrought 

In every ancient guild. 

The mountain-barrier and the plain 

Have no mean limits here ; 
Wide-sweeping as the boundless main 

Our vast half-hemisphere. 
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From Durban to the Orange shore 

One face the veld-land wears, 
Whose silent spaces all implore 
One master-race to mould it more, 
And love to call it theirs. 

But not as British, not as Dutch 

Shall that race speak and think. 
The soil itself is like a touch 

Of feeling, and a link. 
By Weenen of the weeping night, 

On Isandhlwana's hill. 
Yea, and in dark Colenso's fight. 
Lie men who now might rede us right. 

Had we the hearer's skill. 

Perish the feuds that mar and clash ! 

Let this new nation rise, 
Unfettered as the summer flash 

In Afric's midnight skies ; 
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Breathing the wind that sweeps at will 

This great blue southern dome ; 
Fearless of war, yet keener still 
To bridge the drift, and mine the hill> 
And lead the harvest home. 

So from the Cape that boldly rounds 

Our southward continent. 
Up to the mighty " smoke that sounds " 

O'er canons cleft and rent, 
By tended stream, no longer dry, 

By coal-bed and by well, 
Far as the plains that round them lie 
With space and height for purpose high, 

The Great White Race shall dwell ! 
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THE EAGLE 

Born in the thunder cloud ! 

Nursed in the tempest air, 

On the dizzy steep 

Where the lightnings leap 

O'er the precipice grim and 

bare 1 

Child of the Sun, be proud ! 

A noble home is thine. 

Thy nest is spread 

On the mountain-head. 

Where the beams of morning 

shine. 
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Keen as the burning dart 
Of bright Apollo's bow — 

Swift as the ray 

Of golden day — 
Thou sweepest to earth below. 
Haughty and strong thou art ! 
And when the hunter beneath 

Lifts his weapon in vain 

Thou wilt rise from the plain, 
And laugh at his missile of death. 

Then back to thy native sky 
Thine upward course is bent 

Without a check — 

The only speck 
In a cloudless firmament. 
No sun can dim thine eye ; 
Thou wilt drink in the fire 

Of his noon-day beam, 

And catch the gleam 
Till his last long shafts expire. 
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And what wilt thou do in the night, 
Proud bird of the fearless wing ? 

Wilt thou seek to trace 

In the moon's pale face 
Such spells as the sunbeams bring ? 
Is ever that eye so bright 
Closed in the hour of sleep ? 

Or wilt thou still 

On the pinnacled hill, 
A midnight vigil keep ? ^ 

Art thou a spirit of good- 
God's messenger to men ? 

Is it joy thou bringest 

As thy way thou wingest 
In the watching mortal's ken ? 
Or is blood and slaughter thy mood ? 
Art thou a demon of prey ? 

How thy strong claws shake 

The terrible snake, 
And bear him exulting away ! 
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Ride in the face of the storm, 
Thou armour-bearer of Jove ! 

Mightily sail 

On the cloud-cleaving gale 
When the heavens are rending above ! 
Thou art a mystic form, 
A shape of tumult and war. 

Mad is thy glee 

When the wind shakes the sea, 
And the levin is flaming afar ! 

But when the great blue dome 
Is clear as a maiden's brow, 

When the beams are shed 

On thy plumage spread, 
A thing of beauty art thou ! 
Floating above the foam 
Of some steep highland fall. 

Or brushing the edge 

Of a jutting ledge 
Where the pines stand gaunt and tall. 
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A cloud in a summer sky — 
A phantom in tempest wild — 

Never on earth 

Thy soul had birth, 
God's most ethereal child ! 
Close to his throne on high, 
Nearest the golden gates 

Thy pinions keep — 

Where the zephyrs sleep, 
And the light of morning waits. 

Thou art a winged flame. 
Borne from the sun, thy sire, 

By the blast thou lovest 

On which thou movest 
From the regions of heavenly fire. 
The spirit that dwells in thy frame 
Is light as the life-giving air. 

Thou lookest below 

On the many-hued bow. 
When the angels have painted it fair. 
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Thine is the strength of morn : 
Thine is the calm of eve. 

Thy shadow is cast 

On the hillside vast, 
And where billows of ocean heave. 
Danger thy heart doth scorn, 
Thou thinkest not of decay. 

Thy mighty wings 

Are immortal things 
That beat in an endless day : 

For when, as the seasons roll. 

Thy pinions move less free 
Than in youth's first flight — 
Thou wilt sink from the height 

Into the crystal sea. 
There shall thy new-born soul 

Drink as from life's own river. 
Like a nymph from her cave 
Thou shalt rise from the wave 

To circle the mountains for ever. 



THE RAINBOW 

Thou bridal-ring of heaven and earth 

Half bedded in the sea ; 
The sky that gives thy brilliance birth 
Is full of joy to me. 

One column in the deep 
Of thy arch so strange and steep, 
The other on the mountain summit stands ; 
And the angels all unseen 
Pass to and fro between 
To twine thy pillars round with magic bands. 
Thy fairy circle seems 
A phantasy of dreams — 
A mirage of the far celestial lands. 
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I sit upon the silent shore 
And see thy beauty rise. 
I see thee link, as oft before, 
The ocean with the skies. 
And the billows as they flow 
Seem to catch thy mystic glow. 
And the torch that shines in heaven hath lit 
the sea. 
And the majesty of song 
That to waters doth belong 
Is melted in one mighty melody — 
A breath of upward praise 
Like a lay of happy days — 
A hymn of earth's glad welcome unto thee. 



For somehow to my mind it seems 
That music should be thine — 

The rapture that from mortals streams 
To blend with strains divine. 
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Thy bands of colour bright 

Are like harp-strings frail and light 

For the fingers of a god to wander o'er, 
And to waken notes of love, 
Such as charmed the realms above 

When Apollo struck the lyre in days of 
yore — 
Such as thrill the souls of those 
Who on beds of flowers repose 

In the fields of fair Elysium evermore. 

A single sail — 3, fleck of foam 

Upon the ocean's face — 
Beneath the circle of thy dome 
Is drifting into space. 

'Tis fading through the portal 
Of the citadel immortal 
Like a parting soul — an ark-deserting dove ; 
And the goddess of the air. 
Thine own Iris chaste and fair, 
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With her arms spread out in welcome sits 
above. 

Thus be it ours to glide 

Over life's receding tide 
To the amaranthine homes of light and love. 

Vain hope — vain thought : the image 
fades, 
The transient spirit has passed : 
Frail as the momentary shades 
On tranquil waters cast. 

Like a vision of the night — 
Like a phantom fair and bright — 
Like a flame that on the altar sinks and dies — 
Like a siren of the isle, 
With her music and her smile, 
Wooing seamen to destruction as she flies — 
The spark of light has fled 
From the golden and the red. 
And the vacancy of distance mocks our eyes. 
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Will it be thine, triumphal arch, 

« 

To span the bright array, 
When thousand times ten thousand march — 
Jehovah's triumph-day ? 

What nobler thing than thou 
To gild the godhead's brow, 
And gird the throne with majesty divine ? 
Not as here at seasons seen, 
But in constancy serene. 
Like the crown of the Almighty thou shalt 
shine ! 
And the ransomed souls may rest 
In a haven of the blest. 
That is lighted by a lustre such as thine. 



THE SEA-NYMPH'S LAMENT 
FOR SHELLEY 

Water and fire — ^the one his spirit took ; 
A poet's soul gushed forth upon the wave 
When Spezzia's waters in the tempest 

shook, 
And demons snatched the life that angels 

gave. 
The other took his body — flames that lave 
The patient limbs in floods of lambent fire — 
These quivered o'er him ere the greedy 

grave 

Engulphed the ashes of his funeral pyre 

Whom sad Euterpe mourned — ^sweet singer 

in her choir. 
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The heart that throbbed with ecstasy is 

still— 
The eye of matchless glow is dull and cold. 
The lyre is silent that made mortals thrill, 
And burn with hopes that never can grow 

old. 
The lips are speechless, that were once so 

bold 
To speak the message of the iconoclast. 
The fingers of his hand have loosed their 

hold 
On Freedom's banner, and the trumpet 

blast 
That shook the air of noon, with evening's 

breeze has passed. 

Alastor, thou hast found thy prototype — 
Sad Athanase, thy soul has met its love. 
Laon, the promise of thy dreams is ripe — 
'Twas not in vain the spouse of Helen 
strove : 
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The cloud has melted in the blue above — 
The lark has faded from our mortal sight. 
The spirit of the poet, that interwove 
With star and rainbow, moon and 

mountain-height. 
Has sought the hidden halls, the home of 

Amphitrite. 

Methought I stood at Spezzia by the 

ocean, 
And he was floating on the swell — ^so fair — 
That seemed a mother, lulling with soft 

motion, 
And kissing his wet lips with briny air. 
He was not dead, but sleeping — resting 

there 
As on some couch the gods had spread for 

him. 
And wasting waves seemed powerless to 

impair 
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The temple of the spirit, trunk or limb, 
That lay before my sight in vision veiled and 
dim. 



All else was dark — but streaming from the 

cloud 
One solitary moonbeam lit the scene. 
That wrapped his body like a silver shroud. 
And added pallor to his placid mien — 
Whiteness to whiteness — deathly was the 

sheen. 
Yet beautiful — for on his face was set 
The image of contentment, such I ween 
As marks his visage whom no tumults fret 
Whose earthly cares are passed — ^whosc joy 

is to forget. 

And o*er his fcreast a water-nymph was 

bending — 
A naiad of the ocean, chaste and pale. 
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And love and pity in her face were 

blending, 
And her white lips were parted as in wail. 
Her arms were spread to shelter from the 

gale 
That much-loved form, and on his marble 

brow 
She pressed such kisses as had made him 

quail 
With mighty inspiration — ^but that now 
He felt a purer glow than e'en such spells 

endow. 

And ever as she hovered o'er his breast 
She sang in siren accents, clear and low — 
Soft as the winds that wander from the west. 
Gentle as founts arcadian in their flow — 
Yet strong withal, and potent as the glow 
Of the gods' nectar in immortal veins. 
Sweet as the harmonies that angels know. 
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She sang, and echo lingered on the strains, 
As evening's balmy air the vesper-chime 
sustains. 

" 'Twas not in anger, Laon, that we sought 

thee. 
The storm thou fearedst was our messenger. 
The keen gale wooed thee, and the billow 

brought thee — 
The ocean beckoned, and thou camest to 

her. 
The soul that moved thy bosom with its 

stir 
Was kin to ours, and we have called our 

own 
To our embraces ; thou no more shalt 

err 
Amid life's sad perplexities alone. 
Or wake with seraph-song the world's dull ear 

of stone. 
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"Thou movedst on our waters — day and 

night 
Thy boat was our companion — roving 

free — 
Until we grew to love thee, and requite 
Thy love for us, the genii of the sea. 
Not anger, but affection, gathered thee 
Unto our arms ; and though we grieve 

with those 
Who seek the haunts where thou were 

wont to be — 
And find thee not — ^yet eyes like thine 

that close 
Shall waken in our halls to sweetness and 

repose. 

" For thou shalt venture with me, and shalt 

dwell 
In my deep cave, that shines with many a 

gem. 
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And all the sister-spirits of my cell 
Shall join their music in thy requiem. 
And round thy brows I'll bind as diadem 
The jewels of the ocean, shell and flower : 
And thou shalt rise to sing of me and them 
And every beauty of thy pearly bower, 
As from the waves thy strain had caught the 
breath of power. 

" Yes, thou shalt sing — far sweeter than on 

earth 
Thy lay shall rise, though then 'twas half 

divine. 
The magic that in worlds unseen hath 

birth 
Transcends the mortal power that once was 

thine. 
Thy purple lips shall quaff Salacian wine. 
Thine ears shall catch sea -music from 

afar. 
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Thine eyes shall drink love's lustre out of 

mine, 
And kindle like the heaven - ascending 

star — 
And no discordant note thy melody shall 

mar. 

** And the soft sea-sylphs, delicate and fair. 
Shall listen to thy strdn with wondrous 

eyes. 
And gentle mermaids, with their golden 

hair, 
Shall hang in rapture near thy harmonies. 
All things that live where my dominion 

lies, 
All forms, all spirits of that hidden state 
Shall answer to thy mystic symphonies 
In everlasting concord — strife and hate 
May dwell not in those breasts thy muse shall 

captivate. 
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" My bower is bright with many an amethyst, 
Sapphire and pearl, and million - tinted 

shell ; 
And coral columns that the waves have 

kissed 
And circled with the silence of their swell ; 
And grottoed vaults, where shapes of 

beauty dwell 
In gleaming emerald and tangled weed. 
And thou shalt live with one that loves 

thee well 
Amid a thousand charms — ^though none 

indeed 
More beautiful than thou, from earth's 

corruption freed. 

" The blast of tempest never shall come near 
Our fairy palace, far from tumult's roar. 
And things unlovable and shapes of fear 
Shall stand aloof from our enchanted shore. 
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The storm shall send his winged ambas- 
sador 
To warn us of his coming — hovering gull 
Or albatross — and when the broken oar 
And rudder strew the billow, we may lull 
Our spirits far beneath with music wonderful. 

" 'Twixt flowering isles where circling 

wavelets curl — 
O'er boundless seas where depths un- 

fathomed roll — 
The moon shall glisten on our boat of pearl, 
The stars look out our passage to control. 
Drifting — still drifting onwards — to what 

goal 
It matters not, if but our pathway lie 
To some elysium where each kindred soul 
Links with its lover through eternity. 
And dwells beside the sun with those who 

cannot die ! " 



THINGS IMPERISHABLE 

The branch will live on, 

Though the leaf from the tree may be 
shaken. 
When sunbeams are gone, 

The moon and the stars will awaken. 
The odours are sweet, 

Though the hues from the petals have 
faded. 
The soul shall repeat 

The echoes of music that swayed it. 

And the mind shall not die. 

Though the frame of the thinker may 
sicken. 
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The spirit's bright eye 

Shall burn, though our members be 
stricken. 
And love that is true, 

On heart, not on beauty, depending, 
With years shall renew 

Its vows of afFection unending.^ 



MUSIC ON THE SEA 

Like the coffin of Mahomet 

Between two worlds we hang ; 
And the breeze that fans our lips is wet 

From the billow whence it sprang. 
We have drunk of the dewy wine 

That floats in the evening skies ; 
We have gazed on the beams that shine 

In the moon's magnetic eyes. 
We have eaten of opiate fruit, 

That hung on a charmed bough ; 
And to the strains of a magic lute 

We are drifting through dreamland now. 
The spirit of love 
In the dome above 
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loo MUSIC ON THE SEA 

Our guiding star hath lit ; ' 

And a bird all white 

From the lunar night 
Upon our prow doth sit. 

And never more 

To earthly shore 
This ship of ours shall veer. 

From imknown lands 

Enchanted hands 
Are stretched to draw us near. 

And he that sits beside the helm 

Shall sing to his guitar ; 
And the winds that sweep the azure realm 

Shall carry the cadence far. 
And the listening deep shall fall and rise 

In concord with the strain ; 
And the dip of the oar shall harmonise 

With the sound of the soft refrain. 
And every note 
On the air doth float, 
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A viewless seraph of song — 

Soothing the swell, 

And breathing the spell 
That moves our boat along. 

And the phantom shapes 

That haunt the capes 
Shall list to the music clear ; 

And their mournful plaint 

Shall be still and faint 
When that sweet sound they hear. 

And then again when the strain is still, 

We shall glide as in a trance, 
The lapping wave with our hearts* deep thrill 

Shall beat in consonance. 
And the clouds of silver air. 

That stretch like a mimic bow. 
Are but the scarf of a goddess fair, 

From sea-green caves below. 
Hers is the great white bird 

That leads us on our way ; 
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Hers is the melody softly heard 

In the lips of the moonlit spray. 
And she in her love 
From the dome above 

Holds out a lamp of light ; 
And her gentle smile 
By many an isle 

Shall guide us through the night. 
And never more 
To mortal shore 

Our spell-bound helm shall steer. 
From lands unknown 
An echoing tone 

Makes music in our ear. 



WIND VOICES 

I COME from the North, with the bluster 

That tears the rent sail from the mast. 
I drive the thick clouds to the muster, 

My voice is their rallying blast. 
The echoes of far-away regions 

Awake when my trumpet I blow ; 
The tramp of my shadowy legions 

Is heard on the mountains of snow. 
My battle-song sounds in the thunder, 

My flag is the lightning's red glare ; 
And the planets stand trembling in wonder 

When I harness the steeds of the air. 

The sands of the desert forsaken 

Rise, cloud-like, to darken my path ; 
103 
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The oaks of the forest are shaken 

Like reeds in the heat of my wrath. 
The spirits of storm and commotion 

Leap forth from their icy domain ; 
And the waves of the fear-stricken ocean 

Are like lions just burst from the chain. 
Oh, pale grows the cheek of the seaman 

When those lions shake out their white 
hair ! 
The sea seems the home of a demon 

When the North Wind holds carnival 
there ! 



I come from the South, where the sun^uided 
swallows 
In summer are hiding : 
Where the fruit and the flowerets lie warm in 
the hollows 
Where soft streams are gliding. 
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The fire-tinted blossoms in bright beauty 
tremble 
On pendulous branches ; 
And the foam-fed cascades in their fuliess 
resemble 
The white avalanches. 
I come from the shades where the tiger-cubs 
swelter 
In tropical tangles, 
And the serpent conceals in the grass-woven 
shelter 
Its glittering spangles. 
In caverns that shine with the cold-gleaming 
lustre 
Of jewels unnumbered. 
On slopes that are rich with the vine's purple 
cluster 
Long days have I slumbered. 
I waft gentle odours from islands all fragrant 
Where the ocean-bird settles. 
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My breath is as sweet as the spoils of the 
vagrant 
Who feeds on the petals. 
And with all the rich scents of my stream- 
girdled garden 
The seas I have crossed, 
To the lands where the rivers to adamant 
harden 
In grasp of the frost. 
And I loosen their chains, and the boreal 
voices 
Of tempest are dumb. 
The heart both of man and of Nature rejoices 
When the South Wind has come. 

I come from the East, and my breath 
Is keen as a tempest of snow. 

And the tidings I bring 

To the leaves of Spring 
Are tidings of dread and woe. 
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I come with the touch of death 
To the shoots of the tender tree ; 
And they sicken and die 
As I pass by. 
For cold my garments be. 
From frozen deserts of ice, 

Where the bones of dead men lie, 
I cleave the sphere 
With the wings of fear, 
The North Wind's brother am I. 
And isles of redolent spice. 
And vales of the myrtle fair 
Are smitten with chill 
When my accents shrill 
Are heard in the chambers of air. 
I sport with the yew and the \inllow 
That weep o'er the place of sepulture ; 
And the unburied dead 
Shall be mangled and red 
When I carry the blood-loving vulture. 
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Oh, keen is the hiss of the billow 
By the might of my impetus driven. 
Cloud-phantoms are sailing, 
Storm-voices are wailing, 
When the East Wind is monarch of 
heaven. 



I come from the West 
With a message of rest 

To hearts winter-worn. 
And leaves that were dying 
When the East Wind was sighing, 

I waken at morn. 
Through ocean and air 
Sweet odours I bear 

From distant dominions, 
Where elfin caresses 
In forest recesses 

Have scented my pinions. 
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And bees with their humming 
Rejoice at my coming, 

And birds with their song ; 
And waters from sleep 
Rise, joyous, to leap 

The green hills among. 
I guide o*er the height 
The silver and white 

Of my cloud-fashioned ships ; 
I reach with my kisses 
In deepest abysses 

The faint human lips. 
Old sorrows depart — 
In the toil-weary heart 

New life shall have birth ; 
A silent communion 
Holds spirits in union 

When the West Wind brings joy to 
the earth. 



THE QUEST 

" Up, my comrades, I am weary — 

Weary of this prison cell. 
Years are long and age is dreary, 

And 'tis cheerless where we dwell. 
I am weary of this town. 
With the mountains looking down- 
Weary of this changeless sky 
With its dull monotony. 
Weary of this hateful bay 
Where the endless shadows play. 
And the white sails come and go 
When the sluggish breezes blow. 
Seaward point the stately ship. 

Hand on sword and glass to lip ! 
no 
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We will melt into the blue 
With our lion-hearted crew. 
We will seek some distant spot 
Where the spirit wasteth not ; 
Where the hues our fancies paint 
Will not in an hour grow faint ; 
Where the charm will never fly — 
There we'll live and there we'll die ! " 



So we left the wave-washed hollow, 

Gallant band and true. 
Like a late-departing swallow 

Forth our vessel flew. 
We were comrades bold and hardy. 
Cursing if the breeze were tardy ; 
Laughing if our barque advancing 
Drove the foam before her dancing — 
Flying from the tempest's warning — 
Basking in the breath of morning ! 
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How in noon-tide glow we panted 
When the ship lay calm-enchanted ! 
How we rose in pride and vigour 
When the storm came down in rigour ! 
We were sphits of the sea, 
Learning her deep mystery, 
Sharers in her loneliness, 
Comforters of her distress. 

And the big sails tugged at the bending 

mast. 
And the scenes of youth behind were cast. 
Still as we sped to the open sea 
Our lips were full of the mariner's glee. 
For we sought a land that was free from 

care — 
A land that was happy — ^we knew not where. 
But whether we sailed in the torrid zone, 
Or the frozen gulfs where the icebergs 

groan. 
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Whether we came where the mountains 

rose 
From their girdles of flowers to their 

circling snows, 
Or hugged the line of a low-laid coast 
Where the grey mist hung like the shroud 

of a ghost — 
Soft as the sounds that the zephyrs 

make 
There seemed a voice in our ears that 

spake : 
" Onward still, thou barque that bearest, 
This is fair, but not the fairest. 
Onward still the mad career — 
The land ye look for is not here." 

So came we to a coral isle — 

A pinnacle of Neptune's towers — 

That wooed our feet with many a wile 
To seek its fronded bowers. 
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Strange visions fluttered thro' the glades, 

Strange music filled the starry air, 
The soft moon cast a hundred shades 

Through palmy branches there. 
Far on the rocks that circled round 

Broke the spent forces of the deep. 
Amid a universe of sound 

That island lay asleep. 

And I and my comrades felt the spell, 
And we loved in that beautiful isle to dwell. 
We bathed in the crystal pools at noon. 
And revelled at night in the rays of the 

moon. 
And down on the rocks when the tide was 

low 
The mermaids chanted of joy or of woe, 
Charming our hearts with their innocent 

glee. 
Or singing a dirge of the terrible sea. 
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And when their mystical music was mute, 
We tuned our songs to the sound of the 

lute, 
As we lay in the shade of the fruit-laden 

boughs, 
And the dew from the blossoms moistened 

our brows. 
But we grew aweary of that dead shore, 
And the love of stillness was ours no 

more. 
So we spread again to the kindly gales 
The white expanse of our wind -fed 

sails — 
Onward still was the mad career, 
The land we looked for was not here. 

From afar we saw the turrets 

Of a mountain-land. 
Where perchance the tempest-spirits 

On the summits stand. 
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Mountains where the giants languish 

On their beds of snow, 
And the groanings of their anguish 

Shake the pines below. 
And their sweat of pain eternal, 

Streaming from the hills, 
Feeds the impetus hibernal 

Of a hundred rills. — 
Land of granite, land of frowning, 

Land of silence grim : 
Land of snow the tall peaks crown- 
ing. 

White through vapours dim. 
So we dwelt within its shadows. 

For a little space. 
Till its frozen grandeur made us 

Weary of the place. 
And at the close of a sunless day 
We mounted our vessel and sailed 
away. 
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So far into the South, 

To a river's spreading mouth, 
As an eagle seeks her mate our vessel sped. 

And we moved upon the stream 

In the silence of a dream 
'Neath the branches interlacing overhead. 

Above, the trees were waving 

Like the Delphic Sibyls raving, 
Or like Furies shaking loose their snaky hair. 

But the valley far below, 

With its waters soft and slow. 
Heard not the din of tempest on the air. 

No note discordant woke. 

No voice of tumult spoke. 
The softest sounds seemed absent from the 
grove ; 

Save where some low cascade 

A noise of rippling made. 
Or some songster poured his harmonies 
above. 
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So we drifted — so we sailed, 

Till the lights of day had paled, 
And the moon's infantine ray was faint and 
far; 

And we came unto a lake 

Where no wavelet seemed to break — 
The earthly resting-place of many a star. 

And the light 

Of the night 

Had never seemed so bright 
As when evening led us to that little 
sea. 

And we rested on the oar 

In the shelter of the shore. 
And we were glad as mortals rarely be. 

For we said, " We have come 

To the everlasting home — 
We will live and we will die, fair lake, with 
thee ! " 
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And so we rested — ^but full soon. 

We found the golden vision vain. 
We rested — but another moon 

Beheld us forth again. 
We felt our strength was spent for 
nought, 

We knew as yet we had not found 
The distant paradise we sought, 

Nor trod the enchanted ground. 
Yet all the while we seemed to hear 
That whisper falling on the ear, 
That roused us like the breath we drew 
And stirred the pulse of hope anew — 
" Onward still, thou barque that bearest. 
This is fair, but not the fairest* 
Onward still the mad career — 
The land ye look for is not here." 

Till, when the morn was all aflame, 
Unto a little bay we came — 
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Soft with the bountiful breath of morn, 
Fragrant with odours of wine and corn. 
Beneath the clifF, in the shadow asleep, 
The fishing-boats lay on the motionless 

deep. 
And the fisher-lad sang as he hauled at the 

net. 
And shook the spray from its meshes wet. 
The foliage over the walls hung down, 
And the green hills smiled on the little 

town, 
Sheltered beneath like the nest of a dove. 
While the white clouds folded their wings 

above. 
Still as the face of an inland lake. 
Pure as a shell where the billows break. 
Fair as a vision of paradise, 
That bay lay open before our eyes. 
And each one said, " At last, at last, 
The prize is won, and the search is past. 
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Thanks be unto the gods who have brought 
This barque of ours to the haven we 
sought." 

And then a light on our eyes there broke. 
We looked at each other, and no man 

spoke. 
But we knew right well what bay was 

that 
Where the fisher-lad whistled and sang as 

he sat. 
We knew the shingle of pebble and shell. 
And the sand where the soft wave rose and 

feU. 
We knew the church with its old grey 

towers. 
We knew the homes that had once been 

ours. 
We loosed the oar and we furled the 

sail. 
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And our eyes were fixed and our cheeks 

were pale, 
And never a word came from any man's 

lip 

As our boat stole in like the ghost of a 

ship. 
But our hearts were warm with a strange 

devotion 
As we drifted back from the boundless 

ocean ; 
And we felt a glow that had once been 

dead — 
The heaven we had found was the hell we 

had fled. 



THE END 
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